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Strategic voting, which was frequently described as “Nader trading,” emerged 
during the 2000 U.S. Presidential Election as a way for voters to redefine their participa- 
tion in the American electoral process. As a movement that emerged online, strategic 
voting not only presents potential political ramifications, but raises important issues for 
social movement scholars. In particular, movements that emerge online, which we refer 
to as “e-movements,” may challenge movement theories based on offline, pre-Internet 
forms of activism. In this paper, we use detailed data on the forms of strategic voting 
and the creators of the movement to address the literature on social movement leadership. 
We find that biography plays a strong role in the generation of strategic voting leaders, 
but in ways that differ from previous expectations about movement leadership processes. 
Further, we find that specific characteristics of leaders’ backgrounds also shape the forms 
of strategic voting implemented by leaders. We suggest a new institutionalist interpreta- 
tion of this finding, arguing that scripts for appropriate forms of action generate diverse 
approaches to strategic voting. 


Introduction 


Did Nader-Trading “work”? Absolutely. Regardless of the election totals for Nader and Gore, 
the idea of strategic voting is on the table in American politics . . . only now the table is a little 
bit bigger. Each of us had to confront what our vote means to us, and whether and how we 
want to use our vote. We’ve always been told what voting should mean to us—now we’ve 
decided for ourselves. 


I voted today for Ralph Nader, but couldn’t tell you what the polling station looked like. The 
vote I cast for him landed in Texas. In turn, I pulled the lever for Al Gore here in Madison. 
(NaderTrader.Org [press release], November 7, 2000) 


By all accounts, the 2000 Presidential Election was anything but “politics 
as usual.” Even days before the Election, the race was shaping up to be one of 
the closest in U.S. history and, in the end, one of the most contentious as well. 
Americans had no idea of what was to come: reversals of fortune on Election 
night as news organizations called, retracted, and then re-called the Election; the 
following month during which accusations about voter intimidation, registration 
improprieties, and “pregnant chads” pervaded the news; a controversial legal 
battle culminating in a split Supreme Court decision; and the ultimate inaugur- 
ation of George W. Bush as president with an Electoral College vote of 271 to 
268 and an official popular vote that favored Al Gore by over a half a million 
votes. 
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Lost in the coverage of the controversial and rancorous 2000 U.S. Presiden- 
tial Election was a story of political activism that was also anything but politics 
as usual. As the 2000 Election approached, several individuals and a few small 
groups built a variety of “strategic voting” Web sites that were designed to allow 
voters from different states to coordinate their votes. The Web sites represented 
an immediate practical political dilemma for several candidates and a long-range 
challenge to the icon of individualized, institutional political participation: voting. 
They also proved popular; thousands used the sites to trade or coordinate votes 
and almost half a million people visited them. 

Strategic voting was also anything but politics as usual in another sense: 
as a new form of online activism, strategic voting posed questions as to the 
applicability of prior social movement research findings, which were based 
almost entirely on either movements whose activity took place offline, or on 
movements that only went online only after establishing a solid offline presence. 
Specifically, this paper argues that the Strategic Voting Movement (SVM) 
reveals the ways in which movement leadership can operate differently in 
“e-movements,” which are movements that emerge online (Earl and Schussman 
2003). 

Contrary to research on movement leadership that reports substantial prior 
activism by movement leaders, prior activism was not the only path to leadership 
in strategic voting. In fact, we located three paths to movement entrepreneurship 
and leadership:! (1) prior activism coupled with little prior computer experience; 
(2) prior activism coupled with higher levels of prior computer experience; and 
(3) little or no prior activism with high levels of prior computer experience. In 
addition, we trace some of the effects of these alternative biographies on leader- 
ship within strategic voting. We argue that our findings are particularly noteworthy 
in light of recent research on online movement leadership that argues that online 
leadership is less fettered by traditional social movement concerns (Earl and 
Schussman 2003). Indeed, we argue that as traditional social movement con- 
cerns cease to strongly structure some features of online activism such as leader- 
ship, it becomes increasingly important that scholars uncover the influences that 
shape online activism and leadership. 


The Nascent Strategic Voting E-Movement 


Strategic voting emerged in the final months of the 2000 U.S. Presidential 
Election as participants attempted to redefine both the meaning and process of 
voting for president using online technologies.” Although its manifestations were 
varied, strategic voters shared a common indictment of two-party politics and an 
interest in facilitating third-party alternatives.* 

In its most familiar form, strategic voting was termed “Nader-trading.” The 
core idea of Nader-trading, best stated by Raskin (2000), was to allow voters 
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who were torn between voting for Nader (the Green Party candidate) or Gore 
(the Democratic Party candidate) to vote for both strategically. By identifying 
leftist voters from other states through electronic matches or personal networks, 
people could agree to vote such that residents of likely Gore states would vote 
for Nader (and thus not risk helping Bush win the presidency) in exchange for 
residents of highly contested states voting for Gore. By voting for Nader in less 
contested states, left-leaning voters could help build a critical mass of support 
needed for the Green Party to gain federal election funding. However, in “toss- 
up states” (1.e., states where Gore and Bush were close in the polls), many leftist 
voters hoped a vote for Gore instead of Nader would prevent a Bush victory. 

Strategic voting was not just a Nader-Gore phenomenon though; other stra- 
tegic voting Web sites developed to match Republican voters with conservative 
third-party candidates, or voters without party affiliation. Unaffiliated voters, 
labeled “reluctant voters,” were individuals who would rather have voted for a 
third-party candidate (not necessarily Nader) but felt pressured to vote for Bush 
or Gore because of the anticipated closeness of the election. By matching two 
such voters, ballots could be cast for Nader and Buchanan, for instance, without 
affecting the outcome of the Election. Some sites allowed even more freedom 
for potential vote traders by allowing them to sign up to trade votes for any 
combination of presidential candidates. 

In fact, several Web sites took their support of third parties further by 
seeking to replicate “instant runoff” elections, which is a voting reform measure 
that allows voters to rank candidates in order of preference rather than voting for 
a single candidate. While this type of election reform had proven difficult to 
achieve legislatively, strategic voting could mimic instant runoff elections in 
practice. For example, Nader supporters could endorse the Green Party’s core 
platform while also supporting Gore, the “second choice” candidate for many 
Green Party members. Others also heralded strategic voting as a way to prevent 
an “Electoral College inversion” (i.e., when the Electoral College’s vote 
conflicts with the popular vote) and to oppose nondemocratic elements of the 
Electoral College, goals that fit within a larger theme of electoral reform. 

Not only did sites vary in terms of the kinds of strategic voting they 
supported, they also varied in terms of their technical implementation of stra- 
tegic voting. For instance, some Web sites offered only information about candi- 
dates and strategic voting, while other sites actually automated the vote-trading 
matching process. Table 1 describes the variety of technical implementations 
that we visited and observed online. 

Information and portal sites were the least technically complicated of the 
Web sites observed, but nonetheless provided valuable information about stra- 
tegic voting and links to other strategic voting Web sites. A small group of sites 
resembled information and portal sites from a technical standpoint but urged 
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Table 1 
Varieties of Strategic Voting Web Sites 


Type of sites Description of sites Examples of sites 
Information and These sites offered information on VoteExchange.org 
portal the election, strategic voting, and 


links to sites that matched 
potential voters 


Offline and intimate These sites popularized strategic NaderTrader 
trading sites voting but suggested that strategic 
voters work through their social 
networks and trade with voters 
they already knew 


Vote pledging These sites allowed visitors to WinWinCampaign 
pledge to vote for a particular 
candidate but did not “match” pairs 


of voters 
Mediated vote Operators of these sites manually Nadergore.org 
matching matched pairs of voters based on 


e-mails or other electronically 
submitted requests 


Automated vote These sites used software to accept WVoteSwap2000 
matching voter information and electronically VoteExchange.com 
match pairs of voters interested in 
vote swapping. 


voters to consider trading votes offline with friends or family members. In large 
part, these sites argued that “intimate vote trading” (i.e., trading votes with 
people one already knew) would result in more successful swaps. A few Web 
sites used slightly more complicated Web tools to create sites where individuals 
could “pledge their vote.” Vote pledge participants were not directly matched; 
they pledged with the hope that another voter would make a reciprocal pledge. 

Distinct from vote pledging sites were Web sites in which potential voters 
were actually matched with others interested in trading votes. There were two 
varieties of matching sites: mediated matching sites and automated matching 
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sites. Operators of mediated sites manually matched potential traders. In con- 
trast, automated matching Web sites used matching software to fully automate 
the vote trading process. This automatic matching process was invisible to most 
users, who simply entered information such as their name, e-mail address, the 
state in which they were registered to vote, and what kind of match they wanted 
to make. “Backend” processes—databases and software on the site’s server— 
then performed searches for potential matches, and finally processed completed 
matches, typically by e-mailing the registered vote traders. 

In all, Webmasters’ efforts encouraged substantial short-term mobilization. 
Logs obtained from just 11 sites show that over 36,000 voters formally partici- 
pated in online strategic voting, an estimated 418,000 to 508,000 visitors viewed 
the Web sites, and a total of 2.8 million Web site hits were recorded.* Supporting 
this widespread mobilization were a small set of movement entrepreneurs who 
imagined, and then realized, the SVM. 


Prior Research: Leadership and Internet Activism 


Given the strong contemporary focus on social movement organiz- 
ations (SMOs) and the implicit presence of organizer-leaders in a great deal of 
research, one might expect that movement leadership would be a major theoreti- 
cal concern in the study of social movements. Unfortunately, however, explicit 
treatment of leadership is frequently subsumed within work on the origins of 
movements, leaving the concept of leadership itself unexamined. For example, 
Morris (1981) argues that indigenous and local leadership was crucial in the 
development of the civil rights movement, but does not characterize leaders in 
detail. Further, while the importance of leadership is recognized in additional 
work, such as McAdam’s (1983) discussion of strategy, and other work on 
social movement decision making (e.g., Klandermans 1989), social movement 
research nonetheless tends to, as McAdam (2001:225) suggests, “view leaders as 
the inevitable byproduct of more general mobilization processes.” 

Where leadership has been of central theoretical interest, research has 
focused on two relevant concerns: (1) the match between leadership structure 
and organizational structure, and (2) the recruitment of leaders. This first area of 
research has argued that the actions of leaders, and their capacity (or lack thereof) 
for independent decision making depends on the organizational structures in 
which they are embedded (Klandermans 1989). For instance, some organizations 
have formal, hierarchical “closed-access” leadership (Eichler 1977), allowing 
leaders to make decisions with relative autonomy. In contrast, collectivist 
organizations tend to eschew such centralized decision making in favor of more 
consensus-based decision making, as has been shown by Stoecker (1990), Brown 
(1989), and Mushaben (1989) among others. Whatever the organization of the 
movement, then, movement leaders and their role in movement activities have 
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been constrained by the needs of the organization and expectations of organ- 
izational members (Klandermans 1989). After all, members are not bound to 
voluntary organizations, so conflicts between leadership and members can result 
in organizational exit and, if pervasive enough, organizational and movement 
collapse. 

A second focus of leadership research has examined the recruitment of 
leaders. In particular, a number of scholars have argued that significant activist 
biographies are important to movement leadership. Oberschall’s review of early 
social movement research argued that professional and highly educated move- 
ment leaders are recruited to their positions via a history of political activism, 
student radicalism, and intellectual affinity to ideologies of protest or reform. 
Oberschall also argued that the entry costs of leadership are high because leaders 
“are exposed to considerably higher risks and penalties and have to expend more 
time, energy, personal resources, and make more economic sacrifices than the 
followers who subsequently join a social movement when its nucleus is already 
formed” (1973:159). 

Rejai and Phillips, who studied revolutionary leaders (1979) and loyalist 
movement leaders (1988), reached similar conclusions. They found that move- 
ment leaders are extensively socialized to political activism early in their lives, 
and have broad political experience by the time they assume leadership in a 
movement. Research on leaders of antiabortion, fluoridation, and nuclear power 
movements (Leahy and Mazur 1978) and leaders in the Polish Solidarity move- 
ment (Pakulski 1986) similarly stressed the importance of personal characteristics, 
particularly political background. Both Leahy and Mazur (1978) and Pakulski 
(1986) find that movement leaders tend to be well educated, have a history of 
ideologically motivated activism, and have held leadership positions in organ- 
izations to which they previously belonged (which Leahy and Mazur strongly 
associate with a motivation to lead). Marullo’s (1988) work on the nuclear 
freeze movement argues that while past antiwar activism is significantly asso- 
ciated with movement leadership, general involvement with volunteer and peace 
organizations has a stronger effect on participation than on leadership. Indeed, 
even “entrepreneurial” leaders tended to have prior political experience and a 
power orientation (Lewis 1980). 

Our research brings these two classic concerns regarding leadership into 
contact with recent work on Internet-related activism. Such a bridge between 
research on leadership and Internet contention has yet to be solidly built, as 
research on Internet activism has been largely inattentive to debates surrounding 
leadership. For instance, Brunsting and Postmes (2002) examine factors that 
affect participation in online and offline movement activity, but they do not 
expand their understanding of participation to include leadership. Other works 
examine leadership within movements opposed to the Human Genome Diversity 
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Project (Hasian 2001) and the Multilateral Agreement on Investment (Warkentin 
and Mingst 2000), but these projects focus on organizations as occupying leader- 
ship roles within a movement, instead of individuals as leaders within organ- 
izations or movements. 

This dearth of research is compounded by a tendency to treat the online nature 
of movements as theoretically unproblematic, which we argue is a significant 
barrier to the development of new insights regarding online activism and social 
movement activity. In fact, most students of collective action and contentious 
politics have studied the Internet by trying to understand how online activism 
fits within the current stock of social scientific knowledge: Fisher (1998) applied 
Shibutani’s (1966) rumoring theory to the Internet; Peckham (1998) expanded 
the definition of a “resource” within resource mobilization to account for Internet- 
based contention; others have suggested that the Internet simply accelerates and 
increases communication and information flows within and between movements 
(Ayres 1999; Eagleton-Pierce 2001; Diani 2000; Fandy 1999; Hasian 2001; 
Jones and Pearson 2001; Leizerou 2000; Martinez-Torres 2001; Myers 1994; 
Warkentin and Mingst 2000). 

However, this research does not fully reflect developing trends in Internet 
contention. Instead, it reflects an exclusive research focus on preexisting social 
movement organizations (SMOs) who have adopted online tactics. Whether one 
reads Ayres’ (1999) study of the anti-globalization movement, Schulz’s (1998) 
work on the Zapatistas, Fandy’s (1999) research on expatriate Saudi opposition, 
or Fisher’s (1998) analysis of preexisting grassroots organizations, the scholarly 
emphasis on the use of the Internet by preexisting movements and SMOs is 
clear. 

By skewing the sample of cases toward preexisting movements, researchers 
have inadvertently focused on cases that are less likely to reveal the truly 
novel characteristics of online movements and the implications they have for 
social movement theory.’ In terms of specific research findings, this helps to 
explain why so many researchers have argued that a principal contribution of the 
Internet has been to allow movements to gain international attention and support 
at a low cost (Ayres 1999; Downing 1989; Eagleton-Pierce 2001; Hasian 2001; 
Jones and Pearson 2001; Martinez-Torres 2001; Tarrow 1998; Warkentin and 
Mingst 2000) and why there has been such an emphasis in the literature on the 
increase in internal and external communication that is facilitated by the Internet 
(Downing 1989; Fisher 1998; Myers 1994). Most importantly, though, this focus 
explains why decidedly new forms of contention have not been studied and why 
existing movement theories have been so unproblematically applied. 

We approach the study of the Internet and social movements differently. By 
identifying a movement that emerged and thrived online, we are able to study 
the ways in which movement emergence, entrepreneurship, and leadership may 
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operate differently in the case of e-movements. In particular, we are able to 
focus on aspects of movement leadership that are obscured by research that 
focuses on preexisting movements and their leaders as they move online and/or 
incorporate online tactics. 

Indeed, Earl and Schussman’s (2003) work on strategic voting showed that 
Web site managers and concept designers—the leaders of the strategic voting 
movement—were unfettered by the kinds of organizational constraints that leader- 
ship scholars have historically argued to be important in structuring the power 
and style of movement leaders. That is, while the first area of leadership research 
reviewed above argued that organizations shape leadership in part through pres- 
sures to meet member/participant expectations, Earl and Schussman (2003) show 
that those individuals who ran the strategic voting movement were not affected 
by these pressures. 

In many ways, this finding suggests that understanding how biographies 
affect leadership in e-movements, which has been the second major area of 
leadership research, is even more critical than it may have seemed before; in the 
absence of competing organizational pressures, biographies may affect leader- 
ship more profoundly than previously recognized. This paper focuses precisely 
on this very pressing question. 


Data Collection 


Because strategic voting emerged online, it is an excellent case through which 
to examine the theoretical and practical implications of e-movements. The data 
we collected consist of two main components: copies of Web site content, 
downloaded directly from 19 strategic voting sites; and a set of interviews with 
at least one creator or manager of 13 strategic voting sites. 

Data collection began with a snowball sample, originating with 
VoteExchange.Org and NaderTrader.Org, the two Web sites linked from Raskin’s 
(2000) Slate article on Nader trading. From these two initial sites, we followed 
links to additional strategic voting Web sites, many of which in turn led us 
to further relevant sites. We identified additional strategic voting sites via Web 
searches for key words such as “nader trading” and “vote trading.” Because 
strategic voting quickly gained a large amount of national and local press cover- 
age, we were also able to identify Web sites by searching news services such as 
Lexis-Nexis. In addition to large, high profile sites, we collected data from small 
sites that received no media coverage or had links from few or no other sites. All 
told, our sample of 19 sites was quite extensive. In fact, we catalogued five more 
strategic voting sites than the electronic archive of election-oriented Web sites 
commissioned by the Library of Congress (Internet Archive, 2001).° 

Data collection was concurrent with searching for new sites, and sites 
already in our list were revisited each day. That is, on the first day of tracking 
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sites (beginning November 1, 2000), and beginning with VoteExchange.Org, 
we downloaded and archived the entire contents of each site. On each sub- 
sequent day, we added new sites to our list of tracked Web sites—archiving 
their complete contents for later analysis—and revisited all previously archived 
sites to identify any changes that had taken place. This daily process created a 
longitudinal portrait of each strategic voting site. 

The next step in our data collection process was to conduct interviews 
with site creators and operators. Contact information for these individuals was 
obtained, in some cases, via e-mail addresses posted to the site, and in other 
cases via information available from Internet domain registrars.’ Site operators 
were contacted via an introductory electronic mail message, in which we intro- 
duced ourselves, identified our institutional affiliation, noted the means through 
which we located contact information, and guaranteed the research nature of our 
project and confidentiality of survey respondents—practices found by Cho and 
LaRose (1999) to significantly increase response rates of Internet surveys. 

The introductory e-mail asked subjects to participate in our survey, a 20- 
question, open-ended interview instrument designed to gather data on movement 
entrepreneurs and strategic voting sites. The survey began by asking respondents 
to describe the conception and creation of their strategic voting site, to narrate 
changes to the site over time, and to explain their motivation in establishing the 
site. The survey also inquired about prior political and technical experience, and 
asked respondents to describe site-related communications with lawyers, state 
authorities, other strategic voting leaders, the news media, and site users.* Over- 
all, the survey gave us a detailed record of site operations from the perspectives 
of their creators. 

The survey was administered to site operators who responded positively to 
our initial inquiry or to two follow-up requests for participation. Respondents 
comfortable with talking on the phone were administered the survey via a phone 
interview. Out of concern over the ambiguous legality of some strategic voting 
activity and the potential difficulty of preserving confidentiality of respondents, 
these interviews were not tape recorded; rather, detailed notes were taken. 
E-mail surveys were sent to other respondents. Interviews were collected from 
at least one representative from 13 of 19 sites, a response rate of 68 percent. 
Multiple interviews were conducted with operators of two sites, for a total of 
15 interviews. 

Data collection ended on November 7, 2000 with the close of the 2000 
election, at which point data were organized and coded. In addition to the typo- 
logy depicted in Table 1, a chart of relevant information was produced by 
content coding the data. Using both interviews and content from Web sites 
themselves, the second author coded each respondent’s reasons for participating 
in the SVM, prior political experience, prior Internet experience, and logistical 
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information such as the number of site managers and creators. The first author 
then independently coded the same data. Discrepancies between the coders were 
minimal and were resolved by discussing the cases until consensus was reached. 
The complete data set therefore represents two key aspects of the SVM: We 
have daily records of Web site content, allowing us to track changes in sites over 
time, and detailed survey data from Webmasters and site creators. Synthesized, 
these data allow us both to analyze the characteristics of the movement entre- 
preneurs who gave rise to the SVM, as well as to consider the ways in which 
these characteristics relate to the kinds of online projects initiated by leaders. 


Leadership Online: The Case of Strategic Voting 


Given the demonstrated importance of prior activism to movement leader- 
ship and the paucity of organizational structuring of leadership within strategic 
voting (Earl and Schussman 2003), we were interested in the way in which 
biographies structured leadership in the SVM. In particular, we were concerned 
with the way in which leadership in the SVM, as an e-movement, may have 
been deeply shaped by its online origins. Indeed, we found that leadership was 
strongly affected in two ways: (1) prior activism was not the sole or best pre- 
dictor of online leadership; and (2) technological and activist biographies struc- 
tured the way in which leaders used the technological capacity of the Internet as 
well as organized their efforts. 


Biographies and Leadership in Online Activism 


As the leadership literature reviewed above indicates, a great deal of research 
has suggested that prior activism figures prominently in movement leaders’ back- 
grounds. In an effort to determine whether activist backgrounds played such a 
crucial role in e-movements, our interviews with SVM Webmasters and concept 
designers inquired about their prior political and activist experience. The results 
of these interviews suggest that several concept designers and Webmasters did 
in fact have significant prior political experience. However, in contrast to the 
almost ubiquitous importance of prior activism to leadership in prior research, 
it was also the case that many SVM leaders did not have significant activist 
experience. 

In fact, just five Webmasters and/or designers of the thirteen sites for which 
we obtained interviews could be considered to have high levels of prior political 
experience. For instance, one Webmaster reported participation in numerous 
protest campaigns, including demonstrations or fundraising associated with a 
variety of political and civil rights issues. Another respondent was a self-described 
activist with extensive local political experience, including a leadership position 
in a community organization. Other politically experienced respondents reported 
active participation in various movements and movement-related organizations. 
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With their prior experience in both institutional and noninstitutional activism, 
these individuals have biographies that generally fit the expectations of most 
movement leadership scholars. 

We categorized individuals whose backgrounds were limited strictly to 
political discussion, interest, and voting, as having low prior political experi- 
ence.’ Researchers would not have expected movement leaders to come from 
this category. However, as many sites were founded by individuals with little 
political experience as by leaders with significant political experience: five sites 
were founded by individuals from each type of background. Examples of these 
less politically experienced biographies included respondents who indicated that 
they read about and discussed political issues, but who had never actually par- 
ticipated in political campaigns or protests. Typical of this category was a SVM 
leader who noted that: “I follow politics closely, locally, nationally, and even 
sometimes internationally, but I have no political experience” (Interview no. 2). 
Although these individuals share some level of interest in politics, their back- 
grounds do not include volunteering or protest, which significantly differentiates 
them from traditional social movement leaders. 

Of course, some SVM leaders were in the middle, having moderate politi- 
cal experience including varying levels of prior involvement with institutional 
politics (particularly with election campaigns). None of these individuals had 
notable experience in noninstitutionalized politics, however, nor did they have 
significant experience in institutional politics. For example, one Webmaster 
had participated in passing out campaign literature, and another had volunteered 
for a campaign while in a college Democratic club. In fact, in many respects 
prior political experience was limited enough that these individuals’ biographies 
seemed more similar to members of the low political experience category than to 
members of the high political experience category. That is, even though these 
SVM leaders had a record of participation in political campaigns, their experi- 
ence was purely institutional, infrequent and short. 

Given that many SVM leaders and movement entrepreneurs only had low 
or moderate prior political experience, and thus were not thrust into SVM leader- 
ship roles through prior activism, it is reasonable to ask what kinds of other 
backgrounds these unlikely leaders may have shared. We suspected that just as 
political socialization and a familiarity with the tools of activism have shaped 
offline movement leadership, online socialization and expertise with the tech- 
nical tools of the Internet might structure leadership in online social movements. 
That is, we expected that varied backgrounds—tich in activism or rich in Internet 
experience—could lead to online movement entrepreneurship and leadership. 

In order to examine this hypothesis, our interviews also inquired about 
prior computer and Internet experience. As we expected, such experience was 
a common biographical link between many of our respondents. While four sites 
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were organized by individuals with little computer or Internet experience, more 
than twice as many sites (nine sites) were organized by individuals who did have 
significant technical backgrounds. 

We considered computer scientists, current computer science students, 
professional or otherwise experienced Web designers, information technology 
professionals (such as systems administrators), or those involved in computer 
production or sales, to be highly experienced computer and/or Internet users. In 
contrast, individuals who we characterized as having low technical experience 
portrayed themselves as being strictly “users” of computers, their experience 
limited to browsing the Web and using applications such as spreadsheets or 
word processors. For these individuals, the creation and maintenance of a Web 
site would have been a fairly substantial burden. One respondent, for instance, 
said, “I am quite comfortable with computers generally, easily learn programs, 
but had no knowledge of Web development programs” (Interview no. 8). Another 
reported, “My computer use is limited to word processing, e-mail, and Web 
surfing” (Interview no. 9). 

If one were to consider prior activism and prior computer experience in 
tandem, three paths to SVM leadership, summarized in Table 2, become evident: 


Table 2 
Biographies of Strategic Voting Webmasters and Concept Designers* 


Technological experience 


Political 
experience Low High 
Low 1 site 4 sites 
Mean number of participants: 10 Mean: 1.5 
Range: 10 (no variance) Range: 1—2 
Medium 3 sites 
Mean: 1 
Range: | (no variance) 
High 3 sites 2 sites 
Mean: 3.33 Mean: 2.5 
Range: 1—7 Range: 2-3 


*Data in this table represent only Web sites where interview data and site data 
were available. 
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(1) prior activism combined with limited prior computer experience; (2) prior 
activism coupled with higher levels of prior computer experience; and (3) little 
or no prior activism but extensive computer experience. 

As Table 2 shows, prior activism and/or significant computer experience 
were clearly integral in structuring SVM leadership: only one outlier site was 
founded by an individual without either substantial prior activist or computer 
experience. Because some SVM leaders had both activist and technical back- 
grounds, the figure also shows the importance of considering these biographical 
characteristics in combination. Indeed, as we will argue shortly, whether indi- 
viduals had only prior political experience, only prior computer experience, or 
both prior political and computer experience affected how they used the Internet 
and its technologies. In sum, while we found that biographies still affected 
leadership, the biographies we found were largely unexpected given the existing 
leadership literature. The two next sections seek to explain the effect of those 
different biographies on movement leaders’ activities. 


The Intersection of Technology and Biography 


As we have shown, many leaders of the SVM were less seasoned politi- 
cally, but were very technically savvy. Given that other e-movements may also 
experience such patterns in leadership recruitment, it is important to ask what 
effects these new biographies of leaders had on the actual work they did on 
strategic voting. In our study, the most pronounced effect was on the manner in 
which strategic voting was implemented online. In particular, the level of tech- 
nical sophistication—or, more generally, the extent to which leaders were able 
to draw on the unique technological capacities of the Internet—varied decidedly 
by biographical experience, as did the way in which leaders organized their 
efforts. Table 3 offers insight into this important consequence by summarizing 
the range of strategic voting sites surveyed according to the type of technology 
implemented by the site designers, leaders’ political experience, and group size.'° 


Automated Sites 


Automatic vote trading sites, marked by backend databases and matching 
software, make up the largest category described in Table 3. As noted earlier, 
these sites collected information from potential traders and automatically matched 
them with other potential traders. An example from this category is a site that 
involved e-mail confirmation and required users to return a computer-generated 
verification code before a match was made by the backend software. 

Most automated vote trading sites were built by movement entrepreneurs 
who came to strategic voting with low levels of political experience, but high 
levels of technical prowess, sharing mostly broad experience with Internet techno- 
logy, server administration, programming, and database design. Representative 
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Table 3 
Technological Implementation, Leader Background, and Group Size of 
Strategic Voting Web sites 


Modal Modal 

technical political Mean Range 
Technological Number of background background group of group 
implementation Web sites of leader(s) of leader(s) size size 
Automated 4 High Low 1.75 1-3 
Pledging 2 Mixed* Low 5.5 1-10 
Mediated 1 Low High 7 7 
Offline/intimate 2 High Mixed* 1.5 1-2 
Portal/link/advocacy 3 Low High 3 1-3 


*No modal background. 


of this category of sites and site creators is a Webmaster who reports having 
“created and administered my own Web site(s) for five years—mostly just the 
usual personal brouhaha, publishing of documentation, mirroring, and so on” 
(Interview no. 13). This Webmaster was responsible for programming the site 
and administering the Web servers. A student in a computer-related discipline, 
the individual had a strong background in both programming and systems admin- 
istration, and further reported enjoying programming a great deal. Similarly, 
another creator was a professional Web designer with over five years of experi- 
ence; for this leader, the creation of a complex site, involving several stages of 
software processing of matches, took less than two days, suggesting the facile 
nature of online entrepreneurship, at least for the technologically savvy. 

Experience with programming and databases, in particular, was common 
among Webmasters in this category. Several of those who created automatic 
trading sites reported having degrees in computer science or experience designing 
databases, in addition to being self-described “Internet geeks” (Interview no. 6). 
The notable exception to this finding regarding high-tech leaders is a site created 
by a team of three individuals, where tech-savvy but politically inexperienced 
designers partnered with a relatively nontechnical creator who had worked 
a great deal with nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and environmental 
organizations. Both the presence of a team (modal group size for this category is 
one) and the degree of political experience of one member are deviations from 
the most prominent route to the establishment of automatic trading sites. 
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Pledging Sites 


In terms of technology, vote pledging occupies an interesting middle ground 
between automated sites and mediated trading. Vote pledging arguably requires 
less technical expertise than automatic matching because pledging does not require 
person-to-person matching, making unnecessary the complicated databases and 
queuing software written for automatic matching sites. However, pledging did 
require the counting of pledged votes because pledges only advanced the cause 
of strategic voting when others reciprocated. For instance, pledges for Nader in 
safe states would only help strategic voting’s cause when pledges for Gore were 
also made in swing states. Both pledging sites implemented automatic methods 
of accounting for pledges. 

One of the pledging sites was created by a very large team whose leader 
had little prior computer or technical experience. Prior computer experience was 
limited to e-mail and word processing and prior political experience was limited 
to voting. This individual overcame inexperience in both technical and political 
arenas by forming a group that looked quite a bit like a conventional SMO: 
the site was staffed by professional designers. 

The other pledging site was developed by a single Webmaster who had 
15 years of information systems experience and four years of Internet pro- 
gramming, but little formal political experience. In this case, the designer’s intent 
with the creation of a pledging site was partly motivated by dissatisfaction with 
other trading and pledging sites. Further, a strong appreciation for Internet norms 
of privacy played a role in the site’s design: by not requiring the collection of 
personal information, pledging ensured more privacy (even while relying more 
heavily on user trust). 


Mediated Vote-Trading Sites 


Operators of mediated sites coordinated trades by hand, rather than by 
machine. Among the mediated trading sites that we observed, survey data was 
available for only one. The site was organized by a team of volunteers who were 
well-versed in politics, but who generally lacked technical experience. The site’s 
volunteer operators manually matched vote traders who sent e-mail to the site. 
One of the site’s leaders self-reported being “very low tech” (Interview no. 9), 
although the site creators did consult with more experienced Web designers in 
the process of building the site. However, those Web designers did not play a 
particularly active role in the construction or maintenance of the site. Overall 
then, while the site’s creators were rather low on the scale of technical expertise, 
most of them were fairly experienced politically, associating themselves with 
long-term activism and progressive politics with the Green Party specifically, 
broad issues of “civil rights and liberties,” the environment, and reproductive 
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rights. On that score, the builders of this mediated trading site appear to have 
followed the first path to strategic voting—prior activism coupled with limited 
computer experience. 


Offline and Intimate Trading 


Several sites advocated offline trading of votes, encouraging friends and 
family members—people connected by preexisting relationships—to engage in 
vote trading. As Table 3 shows, the site creators who occupy this category 
remain high in technical experience, like the creators of automated sites, but 
their degree of prior political experience is higher than in the previous category. 
Specifically, the designers of one intimate trading site rank very high in terms of 
political experience, while the second site’s creators rank in the mid-range. 

Both leaders in this category report formal education in computer science: 
Both had computer science degrees, and one was engaged in graduate work that 
involved extensive computer modeling. Their political and activist experience is 
also noteworthy, including volunteer literature distribution for candidates, work 
for SMOs, and political writing. Importantly, both emphasized the important 
social nature of trading votes, arguing that trust is too important to allow a 
computerized match of trading partners. One of the strategic voting leaders even 
noted that trading votes with strangers “sounds pretty far-fetched to me” (Inter- 
view no. 1). The second Webmaster reflected a similar perspective, commenting 
that the potential for fraud made trading with strangers a bad idea. The idea for 
intimate trading advocacy, then, was to advertise the idea and provide helpful 
information to people who would then swap on their own. For one leader, a Web 
site was a good vehicle for such a project, because, unlike a forwarded e-mail, 
the content of a Web site is secure; it cannot be edited as it is passed along. The 
other leader echoed this sort of advocacy, arguing that trading votes was “an 
idea, not a Web page” (Interview no. 1), the idea being that people would find 
their own way to organize trades. 


Portals, Links, and Advocacy 


The final category of strategic voting sites involves sites that act as portals 
to trading or pledging, provide information, and advocate for particular forms of 
strategic voting. On one hand, matching the relatively low need for technical 
expertise in this category, the modal technical background of those who built 
portals or advocacy pages was low. On the other hand, these leaders shared 
extensive political backgrounds. 

For example, a key member of one small team behind a linking site was 
heavily involved in local politics. A “long-time activist,” (Interview no. 3) this 
individual was highly experienced with politics, but had little computer experience 
beyond basic user-level tasks. Although interested in setting up a site that would 
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provide vote matching, the site’s creators eventually decided to continue it as 
a portal, because of legal issues and the difficulty of implementing matching 
software. A second portal site directing potential traders to other sites: “I looked 
at their text and system and was impressed, so decided rather than duplicate 
work to create a link to their site on my home page and encourage people to go 
there to be matched” (Interview no. 8). Like the creators of the first portal site, 
this site’s creator reports having a comfortable knowledge of computers, but no 
Web development background. The creator was, however, another activist with 
a long history of activity in multiple causes. 

One portal site was created by two individuals who deviated from the rela- 
tively low-technology backgrounds of others in the category: Both site creators 
involved were practicing computer science researchers. Like the other portal 
sites, however, a combination of practical and legal issues weighed in their 
decisions. First, server problems prevented the implementation of automated 
matching, and then questions arose about the legality of trading. The developer 
made legal inquiries noted that, “the information that I obtained was that there 
was no federal law that would prohibit it but state laws might” (Interview no. 2). 
Finally, after several other trading sites appeared, the developer “decided that 
[the site] could be a portal onto all the known vote swapping sites. I then set up 
the site and have been revising it ever since as new information has arrived” 
(Interview no. 2). 


Scripts, Schemas, and Biographies in Leadership 


The data presented above suggest that there were two primary effects of 
the technological and activist biographies we observed. First, as indicated by 
Table 3, Web sites varied in the size of the group that developed and ran the site, 
indicating differences in the way that leaders organized their actions. Second, 
many of the most sophisticated Web sites we observed were able to harness 
important capacities offered by Internet-related technologies, particularly in terms 
of automating some of the mobilization-related tasks that leaders would typically 
handle manually—or delegate to staff—in offline movements. As we argued 
before, many students of social movements have examined movements that used 
online technologies in formats that did not take full advantage of the capacities 
offered by the Internet. While certainly speeding communication and reducing 
costs, few movements that have been studied have moved beyond using the 
Internet in this fairly usual manner. In contrast, strategic voting ran the gamut 
from technically unsophisticated information and portal Web sites to com- 
plicated Web sites that used backend databases, scripts and programs to automate 
the main action-related mobilization activities of leaders. Further, movement 
leaders with more significant computer backgrounds were better able to imagine 
and realize strategic voting in formats that took advantage of more technical 
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capacities of the Internet than their politically socialized counterparts, as we 
showed above. 

Given the close relationship between biography and the size of the Web site 
and between biography and the level of technical capacity harnessed by the Web 
site, it is important to grapple with why these relationships may exist. We argue 
that the answers may be found in the application of new institutionalist insights, 
allowing us to make sense of the part that biographies can play in structuring the 
ways in which leaders perform in their roles. 


Biography and Group Size 


One of the tenets of new institutional thought is that organizations and 
organizational behavior are organized according to preexisting forms possessing 
established legitimacy (Meyer and Rowan 1977). For new institutionalists 
such as Meyer and Rowan, legitimacy of form becomes more important than 
effectiveness; modes of organization are adopted not so much because they are 
rational and effective, but because they conform to an expectation of what 
rational, effective forms are. Legitimacy, then, is based largely on the fulfillment 
of ceremonial criteria and on the demonstration of adherence to legitimate values. 
This adherence is captured by the idea of isomorphism, identified by Meyer 
and Rowan (1977) and DiMaggio and Powell (1983) as a key mechanism in 
institutionalization. 

As Earl and Schussman (2003) argued, leadership and group organization 
in the SVM was less fettered by standard social movement constraints, as tradi- 
tional pressures from SMO members for different styles of leadership were 
replaced by users preferences for certain kinds of technologies and implemen- 
tations of strategic voting. Earl and Schussman (2003) noted that this, in combin- 
ation with the reduced labor and capital costs for activist organizing, led to a 
significant reduction in the size of organizing groups. Yet that analysis stopped 
importantly short of analyzing variation in group size within the SVM. 

Applying new institutionalists’ insights about organizational form and 
legitimacy, and insight into the biographies of strategic voting leaders, we argue 
that the size of the group that developed and maintained the Web sites was 
related to the biographies of the Web site leaders. For instance, the second 
largest site was founded by highly politically active but not very technologically 
experienced individuals. In this case, we argue that the founders were socialized 
through extensive prior activism into viewing larger and more formalized groups 
as legitimate organizational formats. Relatedly, the largest site was founded by 
someone who lacked either political or technical experience, and supplemented 
those experiential deficits by hiring a professional team. Whether this team was 
seen as legitimate because it embraced a business model of professional Web 
development and administration or because its organizational form also resonated 
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with traditionally large SMOs, the legitimacy of organizational form helps to 
make sense of the relatively large size of this group. 

In contrast, many of the single person or very small group Web sites were 
founded by individuals who had a great deal of technical experience but who 
lacked significant political biographies. Accordingly, these individuals likely 
approached the founding of SVM Web sites with very different understandings 
of what legitimate forms for action might look like. Indeed, the well-known 
“entrepreneurial spirit” of the Internet, and the legitimacy accorded to individual 
entrepreneurs and inventors within computing more generally, suggests that solo 
and small operations would have been viewed as privileged and legitimate formats 
for innovation. 


Biography and Technological Implementation 


We argue that biographies also shaped the ways in which founders thought 
to implement the concept of strategic voting. According to Scott (1998), behavior 
is guided by institutionalized scripts for action. These scripts contain normative 
guidelines that prescribe not only goals and objectives, but also appropriate 
means of pursuing them. The routines that these scripts govern are argued to 
develop almost invisibly, while nonetheless strongly shaping behavior. Just 
as organizations adapt their structure to “blueprints” that provide legitimacy 
(DiMaggio and Powell 1983; Meyer and Rowan 1977), so too does behavior 
conform to both explicit norms and implicit meaning of symbols, rituals, and 
scripts. Further, fluency with accepted scripts is a status marker within groups 
and organizations. As Zucker notes, “as institutionalization increases, the extent 
to which all ‘competent’ members of the system (e.g., social system, craft or 
professional subsystem) are expected to share the skill increases” (1987:456). 

Further, gathering information is expensive and exhausting. New institu- 
tionalist scholars argue that people do not generate a list of all possible ways 
to accomplish a task or solve a problem and then choose between them, nor do 
organizations even attend to the entirety of their environments. For instance, 
Thornton and Ocasio argue: “Given ambiguity and cognitive limitations on 
executive decision-making, organizations are limited in their ability to attend 
to all aspects of their environments” (1999:806). Instead, actors chose from 
a narrower, but less expensive and less confusing, menu of available (and 
legitimate) models of action. 

Although we were not studying organizations per se—recalling that many 
strategic voting sites were not only informally organized but created and staffed 
by one person—the leaders of strategic voting nonetheless were importantly 
socialized in different fields of activity: some in activist circles and some in 
technological circles (and a few who had experience in both). We argue that 
these fields differ in their fundamental logics and in the cues that establish 
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legitimacy for both individual players and institutional scripts, routines, and 
logics. As a consequence, these fields also feature different models for legitimate 
problem-solving, for the organization of politically-oriented activity, and for 
understanding the role of technology and the capacities that technology can 
offer. This insight can help to recast prior work on the importance of polit- 
ical biographies in prior social movement research: social movement leaders 
may have shared activist biographies not only because activism provided them 
with networks through which they could be recruited or because prior activism 
increased their motivation or dedication, but because prior activism may have 
helped to condition and discipline their activism, allowing them to navigate 
with increasing legitimacy within activist circles. In other words, a new institu- 
tionalist approach to movement leadership suggests that individuals who master 
“appropriate” routines of activism can more legitimately assume leadership 
positions. 

Applying this insight to this case, we argue that experience with computer 
technology—recalling that many of the high-tech, but politically inexperienced 
leaders shared a computer science degree for instance—helped to create schemas 
for the ways in which the capacity that new technologies offer can be used to 
solve new problems. These schemas would have made it second nature to con- 
ceive of solutions to new problems from a fundamentally different perspective 
than leaders who did not share such backgrounds. As Thorton and Ocasio put it: 
“the assumptions, values, beliefs, and rules that comprise institutional logics 
determine what answers and solutions are available and appropriate” (1999:806). 
Thus, we do not suspect that it is merely the ability to program Web sites that 
propelled technically savvy but political inexperienced individuals into leader- 
ship roles: if it were only capability, Web development could have been hired 
out (and was where leaders had ingenious ideas but lacked the technical skills 
to realize them online). Instead, it was their ability to imagine problems in 
a technically-informed manner, and not their actual programming skills, that 
structured their activism." 

For example, the most complicated of Web sites—automated vote matching 
Web sites—were founded by technically experienced individuals who could 
envision a way in which the automation enabled by computer technologies and 
the interface provided by Internet-related technologies could be combined to 
implement strategic voting. Less technologically experienced Webmasters also 
matched votes, but they did so by hand, thereby taking advantage of only one of 
the most popularly recognized capacities of the Internet: easier communication. 
Adherence to familiar technologically-driven scripts for problem solving, there- 
fore, very directly connect the capability of leaders—itself linked to biography— 
with the types of movement tactics they could envision and implement. Technical 
scripts for action led to high-tech scripts for matching votes. 
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Conclusion 


Aminzade, Goldstone, and Perry (2001) argue that leadership “types” play 
an important role in the definition of a movement and in carrying out movement- 
related tasks. They also suggest that movement outcomes are significantly shaped 
by variation in their leaders. To the extent to which e-movement leaders come to 
their roles through different processes and with different capabilities than tradi- 
tional social movement leaders—as the leaders of the SVM did—e-movements 
may represent important departures from previous movements. By explicitly 
addressing the relatively underdeveloped subject of leadership, this paper pro- 
vides a contribution to the study of social movement leadership. 

We argue that as new modes of contention are facilitated by Internet and 
other communications technologies, scholars should work to understand the sig- 
nificant and novel departures from previously accepted understandings that these 
forms may represent. Our explicit consideration of strategic voting leadership, 
then, informs scholars of the genuinely novel character of some online forms of 
activism, in addition to presenting evidence for new paths—and new explan- 
ations for those paths—to the formation and leadership of activism. 

In terms of movement formation and entrepreneurship, evidence from the 
strategic voting movement suggests first of all that many paths potentially lead 
to movement leadership. Whether by virtue of high levels of political experi- 
ence, in-depth technical knowledge, or a combination of some degree of both, 
strategic voting leaders built and maintained a diverse set of sites, all of which 
contributed to putting strategic voting “on the table.” For research on online 
mobilization, this finding implies that scholars need to be sensitive to a variety 
of backgrounds that are largely unexpected in prior literature. Not only can 
movement entrepreneurs look more like operators than leaders, leadership can 
be generated by a set of conditions that are broader than prior research suggests. 
As strategic voting makes clear, movement leadership need not be predicated on 
political experience or activist training. 

Second, the path to strategic voting leadership appears to have enduring 
consequences for the kind of movement project produced. By informing site 
creators of appropriate ways to build communities, mobilize participants, and 
carry out technical tasks, the background characteristics of strategic voting leaders 
shaped the ways in which they went about their work. This, we argue, is not 
simply about the socialization to leadership suggested by previous literature, nor 
is it simply about ability. Rather, by identifying multiple paths to leadership and 
the multiple forms of strategic voting that resulted, we are able to suggest more 
identifiable mechanisms through which leaders of online movements may emerge. 
By borrowing from the insights of neoinstitutional scholars, we argue that leader 
biography is linked to the formation of strategic voting projects through the 
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norms and scripts for action granted legitimacy by particular communities. In 
doing so, we offer a more detailed explanation of movement leadership, one not 
contingent on previous activism but on a set of behaviors deemed appropriate 
for pursuing goals. 

Whether Nader-trading “worked” is a question certainly open to debate: as 
noted in the opening of this paper, there is no clear way to transform Web site 
usage into measurements of real-world activism. What is clear, however, is that 
strategic voting leadership was structured differently—both in terms of selection 
and behavior—than in previously studied offline movements. In turn, this suggests 
that e-movements such as strategic voting promise rich insights from further 
research. 


ENDNOTES 


*The authors are listed in reverse alphabetical order. The paper is a product of equal contri- 
bution. Please direct correspondence to the first author via e-mail at schussma@u.arizona.edu. We 
would like to thank the editor and anonymous reviewers for their comments on this paper. 

'We recognize that, in many situations, differentiating between “leadership” and “entrepreneur- 
ship” is an important analytical task. Staggenborg (1988), for instance, makes the point that move- 
ment entrepreneurs are frequently distinct from SMO leaders in important ways. Nonetheless, 
leadership is often subsumed into descriptions of movement emergence, to the detriment of explicit 
analysis of leadership. In the case of strategic voting, however, we find that movement entrepreneurs 
are also movement leaders. 

°A few Webmasters, particularly reluctant voter Webmasters discussed below, preferred the 
label “conscience voting,” although we simplify the discussion by using the label “strategic voting.” 

*While some critical readers may question whether SVM represented a sustained enough chal- 
lenge to be considered a movement, we argue that it was certainly sustained enough to be an activist 
campaign and to the extent to which it reemerges in later election cycles should be unequivocally 
labeled a movement. We refer readers interested in a more detailed discussion of strategic voting as 
a social movement to Earl and Schussman (2003). Nonetheless, whether critical readers considers 
strategic voting (as we do) to be movement, or a lengthy activist campaign, the leadership literature 
we draw upon as well as the contributions we make to that literature are unaffected by this analytic 
disagreement. 

“Importantly, the distributed and relatively short-term nature of vote-trading made collecting 
participant data difficult. We are unable to ascertain how many registered pledge or trade partici- 
pants actually cast a corresponding vote. Hence, our focus is on organizers and Webmasters 
of strategic voting projects, whose activities can be analyzed separately from the open question 
regarding the number of participants. 

*We argue this is inadvertent for two reasons. First, because preexisting movements began to 
adopt online technologies before e-movements emerged, early researchers did not have a variety of 
cases from which to choose. Second, many scholars became interested in the Internet when move- 
ments they were studying began adopting online tactics. These researchers never faced a decision 
between studying preexisting movements or e-movements. 
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°As a result, we are confident that our data represents the population of strategic voting sites 
that existed during the 2000 campaign, ameliorating many of the significant case selection problems 
considered in much Internet and Web-related research (e.g., Coomber 1997). 

’Domain Name System (DNS) records are publicly available for most Internet domains and 
contain the names and addresses of technical contacts and site administrators. 

*A copy of the full survey instrument is available from the authors. 

°This categorization makes sense when considered in light of authors such as Oberschall 
(1973), who argues that leadership has costs better carried by individuals with radical or extensive 
political backgrounds. 

‘Note that one site is excluded from Table 3 because its modal technology is unknown. 

"Other work has also considered the role of schemas and routines in social movements (see 
Polletta 2002 for instance). As such, this paper speaks to both the conventional debate over leader- 
ship addressed in the main text as well as important new developments in the study of culture and 
social movements. 
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